CHAPTER V

the Party Ranks

nation was standing on the brink of disaster. Civil War raged in
JL the territories; international complications were piling up; the eco-
nomic bubble was inflated nearly to the breaking point. Yet in the face
of these grave dangers, members of the new administration immersed
themselves in the peculiar needs of their party, which to them seemed
paramount.
Their most immediate concern was the re-forming of the Democratic
ranks. Discipline was lax; in some quarters, whole platoons were out of
step, and confusion and insubordination were dispersing the battalions.
The phenomenal rise of the Republicans had lowered party morale, and
a further danger lay in the pending quadrennial resurvey of the civil
service. Most federal appointees served four-year terms, and each new
administration must decide whom to retain and whom to replace. Fre-
quently party loyalty and political effectiveness were the tests applied.
For the nonce, therefore, Buchanan and his advisers must act as patron-
age brokers. They must summon all their skill for this exacting task, if
party defeat in 1860 were to be averted.
They had none of the modern conveniences available. Today every
national party has a permanent, salaried, professional organization to
bear the responsibility of maintaining and promoting party strength,
working under the direction of the chairman of its national committee.
In the fifties there was no such staff. Those on the public pay roll, from
the President down, must spare time from their state duties to maintain
party discipline and morale. The executive officers, members of Con-
gress, and federal officeholders in Washington and in the states bore a
heavy burden of party leadership, shared only in part with state leaders.
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